90                     A   GLASTONBURY   ROMANCE
"Stonehenge, you great God!" cried John Crow, "I beg you to
make M,ary a happy girl and I beg you to let me live with her in
Norfolk!"
He tore himself away after this and hurried, as fast as he could,
towards the thorn tree. The voice of Owen Evans increased his
speed as he staggered up the slope. "Mr. Crow! Mr. Crow! Mr.
Crow!" came that voice from beyond the tree in a high querulous
accent. His blister began to hurt him again. He began again to
feel famished and faint. Once more he paused and looked around.
The effect at this distance had undergone a change. The stones
seemed actually to have melted into one another! It was no longer
at a series of stones he was looking, but at one stone. Perhaps
indeed just then he was seeing Stonehenge as it would have ap-
peared, not to a wild bird or a fox, but to a flock of sheep travel-
ling from their pastures to the shearing-place.
"Mr. Crow! Mr. Crow!" came the voice of the Welshman; and
John felt it incumbent upon him now really to turn his back upon
Stonehenge. When he reached,the car John Crow was surprised
at the urbanity and good-temper of Mr. Owen Evans. He had
expected that the man from South Wales, even if he didn't desert
him, would reproach him vehemently. Nothing of the sort oc-
curred. John got in and took his seat by the motorist's side,
avoiding with some difficulty, for his legs were long and his foot
extremely sore, the mechanism that worked the machine.
"Are you going to stay long in Glastonbury?" enquired Mr.
Evans. John was perfectly frank with him in answer to this direct
question. Indeed, in the entranced and relaxed condition of his
nerves, he was more frank than he need have been. He became, in
fact, very voluble. He told him everything; only keeping back
the existence of Mary and the existence of Tom Barter. By de-
grees, as he conversed with the man, while their car reached and
passed the lighted streets of Warminster, he became conscious
that Wtr. Evans' questions and answers were composed of two lev-
els of intensity, one below another. The upper, more superficial
level, was .pedantic and a little patronising, but the lower level
struck John's mind as not merely humble and sad but tragically
humble and sad. One or two of his remarks were indeed as ex-
citing to John's curiosity as they were stimulating to his sym-